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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue first volume of this work is completed. It has surmounted the 
obstacles incident to new projects; and has passed that period when, 
of its healthful existence, a doubt might rationally have been en- 
tertained. Like the rip,.ng rill, it has been steadily gaining 
strength in its course : and, hough yet but a thriving rivulet, we 
look forward, with sanguine hope, to the time when it shall be- 


come a stream of no inferior mognitude. 


The character of the AMarantTit, may be said to be sut generis— 
peculiar to itself; and is dissimilar to any other work ever published 
in America ; perhaps in the world. We have never met with, nor 
heard of a periodical exclusively devoted the interests of the Ma- 
sonic Institution ; and we shall be pardoned the appearance of pre- 
sumption, if we venture to express the belief that, there are few 
Masons who would readily assume the task of supplying a work of 
this description, with masonic matter ; much less with the assurance 
of rendering it of sufficient interest to insure its continuance, and to 
secure the approbation of the fraternity. It is a work of difficulty, 
labor and research. 


We have not been emulous to fill our pages with original matter: 
we have rather striven to render them useful, instructive and inter- 
esting. How far we have succeeded in doing this, the intelligent 
reader can answer. Independent of the contributions of correspon- 
dents, we have, however, (amidst other avocations, neither few nor 
pleasant,) been able to furnish about a hundred and fifty pages of 


original articles. 


From an examination of the present volume, the brothe1. »0d 
will be enabled to form a tolerable opinion of what the value ofi. e 
work must be, when it shall have been extended to ten or twelve 
volumes ; for we believe that it can, and devoutly hope that it may 





Vi. Advertisement. 


(though we might have no personal interest in it) be continued to 
that number. It would embrace a body of masonic matter, the 
i value of which, to Masons, cannot be easily estimated. Masonic 
, books are in the hands of but very few : we have found them too 
much like angel’s visits, ‘‘ few and far between.” Our aim isto 
bring the spirtt of them to the home of every Mason: to put him 
in possession of the means, whereby he may be more useful to him- 


self and to the venerable institution, of which he is a member. 


It does not seem to be necessary that we should advert to the 
course intended to be pursued in future: that may be inferred from 
the past. We shallsteadily aim at improvement, without any ma- 


terial aberration. 


Of the utility of a work of this kind, we believe that, in the 
minds of observing and thinking men, no question can exist. Law- 
rie observes, (and as regards the matter of Masonry, we can have 
no betier authority,) that, the best way of refuting those calum- 
nies, which have been brought against the fraternity of Freemasons, 
is to lay before the public a correct and rational account of the na- 
ture, origin and progress of the institution ; that they may be en- 
abled to determine, whether or not its principles are, in any shape, 
connected with the principles of revolutionary anarchy; and wheth- 
er or not the conduct of its members, as such, has ever resembled 


the conduct of traitors. 


If any object to the AMarantu, as dry and uninteresting; we ask 
them candidly to examine its character ; to reflect for a moment 
that our efforts are exclusively confined to one fopic ; and then, any 
suggestion they may think proper to offer, will be kindly received ; 
and if, in our opinion, it be calculated to promote the interest of our 
pages, promptly observed. We ‘ will be advised.”——That the 
work may be made more valuable than at present, we are free to 
admit. But in all publications of this character, the time and ap- 
plication devoted, must be graduated in some measure, by the en- 
couragement afforded: as this increases, so will increase our exer- 


tions to render the work more acceptable. ‘That the time is at hand. 
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when we shall be enable to give it all the attention requisite to the 
attainment of this end, we feel well assured. ‘The prospects are as 
flattering as could have been anticipated. The work is already in- 
troduced into the Libraries of many of the most respectable Lodges 
in the country ; and we feel sanguine in the belief that, when it 
shall become more extensively known, there will be few Masonic 
Libraries, or Lodges, without it. In saying this, we shall not be 
charged with egotism, when the reader is told that, it is to collated 
historical fact, biography, illustrative anecdote, addresses, and re- 
cord of passing events, in the masonic world, that we attach the 
whole value of the publication. We claim for ourselves no other 


merit than INDUSTRY. 


To a large number of the gentlemen of the editorial corps, we are 
under many and peculiar obligations ; and we improve this, as a fit 
occasion, to tender them our acknowledgment. Messrs. GREENE, 
of the Statesman ; Porter, of the Traveller ; Jenxs, of the Bulle- 
tin; and WuerLpon, of the Aurora, claim our most respectful con- 
sideration. It would afford us pleasure to make a special acknow- 
ledgment also to many of our friends out of the city, were it equal- 


ly practicable. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 
Boston, March 15, 5829. 
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NEW YORK MASONIC HALL, 


Te erection of appropriate edifices, dedicated to the benign 
objects of Masonry, is indicative of the prosperous condition of the 
institution. ‘Taking this asa criterion, (and we cannot wish fora 
better,) the frien:s of the Order have great cause of congratulation: 
almost every considerable village and town and city, from the banks 
of the St. Lawrence to the shores of the gulph of Mexico, and back 
to the remote settlements of the west, presents to the eye, a’ TEMPLE 
consecrated to brotherly-lovc, charity and benevolence; ‘* where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

The New-York Masonic Hall was dedicated on the S0th of Octo- 
ber last. ‘* Iv is a splendid gothic building, presenting much of the 
refinement of modern art, united to the venerable aspect of a more 
distant date. ‘To the part of Broadway, in which it is situated, it 
is a valuable ornament : The towering eminence of the building : 
the unfrequency of the construction, the respect which the order of 
architecture to which it belongs invariably inspires, and the pe- 
culiar purposes, so sacred, and soclassic, for which it was erected, 
combine to render this structure an acquisition of no ordinary kind, 
in improving the appearance of the neighbourhood in which it is 
situated. ‘he part of the building not devoted to Masonic pur- 
poses, is appropriated to the public accommodation. Four hand- 
some and large gas lamps light the visitor through ap ample en- 
trance ; on the right is the coffee room, a well arranged and com- 
fortable place of public resort ; on the left, is a room employed for 
the sale of fancy furniture of the most fashionable description. On 
the second floor is situated the most extensive and most magnifi- 
cent Hall in the United States : it is intended for public as well as 
Masonic meetings; its lengthis ninety feet ; its breadth forty six 
feet eight inches. [tis finished in the purest and most perfect style 
of gothic embellishment. The ceiling of this magnificent room is 


ornamented in appropriate style, forming a double arch highly de- 
No. 1. Vol. 1 ] 
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corated ; in the centre are four gothic pendents, to which are at- 
tached four superb chandeliers of a corresponding design, each 
containing ten large burners suited to gas, which will afford a full 
and luminous light. The blank windows in the room are filled 





i with mirrors, which render the hall, gay, lightsome and extremely 
F brilliant, reflecting all the beauty and splendor of the scene. Im- 
t mediately over the entrance to this room, is situated the gallery 

intended to hold a band of musicians, on proper occasions, which, 


in point of design, is the most beautiful we know of and affords a 
: novel and useful kind accommodation, and adds altogether to 
E the splendor and beauty of the hall. We ascend to the third story 
Vii and still find that the elegance of the building is preserved. 
Here are two highly finished lodge rooms, combining neatness and 
convenience, in addition to two refreshment rooms. The rooms on i 
the attic story, are designed chiefly for the practical labours of the 
Masonic craft. It contains two superb rooms, the one a master ma- 
son’s lodge, the othera chapter room, besides several other ele- 
gant rooms devoted to the purposes of Masonry. 

















r 4 AN ORIGINAL ODE, 
Sung at the Dedication of the new Masonic Hall, New-York. 


Proud ancient of days, the far light of thy glory, 
Hath spread over Earth, unbeclouded and free, 
And the pride of her song and the boast of her story 
Hath something to tell of thy banner and thee : 
That banner hath waved in the fight of past ages, 
When thy Champions battled on Palestines’ plain, 
And whenever oppressions fierce violence rages, 
That banner shall wave in red triumph again. 
Then hail to thy banner and hail to thy spear, 
Unrusted by time and unshaken by fear. 


Nor above when the angel of wrath poured his vial 
And nations to batile, marched proudly from far, 
Has thy worth been approved thro’ each various trial 
Benignant in peace, as undaunted in war : 

Thou hast guarded the weak, and consoled the forsaken 
Who wept in despair till thy charity came, 

And gratitude never more warmly did waken 

Her song than when echo resounded thy name: 

Then hail to thy charity, hail to thy glory 
And let memory cherish them both in her story 
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MASONIC DISCOURSE, 
BY GILES F. YATES, ESQ. OF SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


—PART I.— 


Resrectep Avpitors:—In this sacred place, and on this sol- 
emn festival, [Dec. 27.] the speaker appears with diffidence. And 
this diffidence is increased, when he reflects that he appears as the 
advocate for an institution, which has ever had to encounter hostile 
and inveterate prejudice ; an institution, adequately to pourtray 
the merits of which, would require the pen of a ready writer. But 
whatever may be his defects, he trusts they will be covered with the 
mantle of charity. 


Although the aspersions cast upon Freemasons, as it regards the 
tendency, design, and principles of their institution, are ungener- 
ous and unfounded ; yet it must be confessed, that they have in 
some instances, justly incurred censure for admitting into the pen- 
etralia of their temple, unworthy members, a and permitting such to 
continue their unhallowed and unprofitable labours. Lodges have, 
in too many instances, countenanced the admission of those, who, to 
use a masonic phrase, being “‘ neither oblong nor square,” were un- 
fit materials for the masonic edifice, and deserved a place only 
among the rubbish of the world. But it should be remembered, that 
whenever they are guilty of such conduct, they act in direct } vio- 
lation of their most solemn trust. ‘They do not “mark well c the 
entering in of the house, with every going forth of the sanctuary. 


It is not denied, that objections may be bronght against the char- 
acter of some of the members of our institution ; for considering the 
vast numbers which compose it, and the few who rightly under- 
stand its principles, d it would be extraordinary indeed if there 


al am credibly mformed, that this evil prevails to a greater extent in 
this country, than on the eastern continent. Some of the Lodges there, 
do not admit candidates until after five or six months probation; and not 
even then, unless a committee, appointed for the purpose, report favora- 
bly on oath. 


b See the Masonic Constitutions, &c. 
e Ezek. xliv. 5. 


d The prejudices against the craft, may be attributed in no small de- 
gree, to the assertions of some of its unenlightened members, who de- 
nounce what they cannot comprehend. As the most beautiful colors are 
not seen by the blind man, when presented to him, and as the most me- 
lodious sounds are lost upon the ear of him who is deaf; so are they un- 
able to comprehend the beauty of our allegories, and the harmony of our, 
principles. 
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were none among them whose characters were exceptionable; but 
do these objections, as a matter of consequence, apply to the insti- 
tution itself? Is a deviation from the principles of the Christian 
religion, on the part of its professors, an argument against that re- 
ligion ? Tell me, ought all the apostles to be stigmatized because a 
denying Peter and a traitorous Judas ranked among them ? or yon- 
der domestic circle, because one of its inmates has forsaken the path 
of rectitude? The ready answer dictated by reason and candor, is 
no. And let the same candor and reason dictate an answer to the 
question, ought the whole masonic brotherhood to be criminated, 
because some of them have deviated from the rules of the craft / 
Perfection dwells not on earth; she inhales the atmosphere of a purer 
region! A perfect society then, here below, is as mere a chimera 
as perfect virtue or ‘‘perpetual inotion;” and the society of Free- 
masons claims no exemption from that imperfection and frailty which 
the great Architect of the Universe has stamped upon all things be- 
neath the sun. 

I confidently assert, for truth bears me out in the assertion, that 
the objections urged against our fraternity, where they do not arise 
from malice or blind prejudice, originate from ignorance of our 
principles. Should an illiterate man assert that all learning was 
unnecessary, you surely would not regard him ; let not, then, the 
assertions of those unlearned in the masonic art, receive your im- 
plicit credit. How preposterous, that it should be said there are no 
valuable facts, no hidden mysteries, in the chambers of the masonic 
temple, by those who have never entered its door, nor wrought in 
its walls! 

To enumerate all the objections against the craft would weary 
your patience; a few of them, however, in the course of my re- 
marks, shall be briefly noticed. 

Itis sometimes sarcasticly asked, ‘““‘why are females excluded 
from the Lodge ?” ‘The fair sex were peculiarly designed for the 
domestic duties of life, and when they engage in those arduous la- 
bours which are the peculiar province of the other sex, they forsake 
their proper sphere of action. In this particular, speculative has 
adopted the rules of operative masonry. Nor is this a singularity; 
for the regulation of many other societies as well as our own, do 
not accord with feminine dispositions and habits. But although 
universal custom prevents the loveliest part of creation from asso- 
ciating with us as masons, yet their dignity and welfare are insep- 
arably interwoven with our principles; and that brother who pri- 





zes not their worth, who withholds from them their just tribute of 
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respect and affection, and refuses protection and relief when they 
most need it, violates his obligations and forfeits the name of a 
inason ! 

We have been censured for not revealing e to the world our se- 
crets. The professed objects of our association are made known to 
the world. There are, indeed, secrets which we religiously con- 
ceal; among which may be classed certain tests by which we dis- 
tinguish true brethren from imposters, and prove our title to ma- 
sonic privileges—certain facts relative to our ancient brethren and 
their labors—and certain mystic ceremonial observances, which 
can be of no essential service to any except the members of the 
craft. If masons were under no obligations to conceal their secrets, 
their society would no longer distinctively exist as such; and lke 
all other matters of importance, when they become common, they 
would cease to be duly appreciated, and loose their intrinsic effica- 
cy. The silent tongue and faithful breast, are regarded by the 
mason as jewels of inestimable value. ‘The alluring charms of 
wealth, and punishments the most severe, fhave failed to make 


e Much might be said in favor of the propriety of keeping secrets. The 
great legislator, Lycurgus, made a perpetual law, obliging every man to 
keep secret whatever was committed to him, unless it were to the mjury 
of the state. The Mason is put under a similar injunction. Among the 
Persians, the betraying a secret was deemed a crime and severely punish- 
ed. Solomon says, ‘‘ He who discovereth secrets isa traitor, and he who 
keeps his tongue, keeps his soul.’’—**‘ He that is of a faithful spirit con- 
cealeth the matter.’’—‘‘ He who discovereth secrets is without hope.’’ 


f We transcribe the following from ‘‘ The Percy Anecdotes,”’ in illus- 
tration of this fact :—‘* Between the years 1740 and 1750, the Freema- 
sons were subject to great persecutions in Portugal. A jeweller, of the 
name of Moutou, was seized and confined in the prison of the Inquisition; 
and a friend of his, John Coustos, a native of Switzerland, was arrested. 
The fact was, that these two persons were the leading Freemasons in 
Lisbon, which constituted their crime. Coustos was confined in a lonely 
dungeon, whose horrors were heightened by the complaints, the dismal! 
cries and hollow groans, of several other prisoners in the adjoining cells. 
He was frequently brought before the Inquisitors, who were anxious to 
extort from him the secrets of Masonry ; but refusing to give any infor- 
mation, he was confined in a still deeper and more horrible dungeon.—- 
Finding threats, entreaties, and remmonstrances in vain, Coustos was con- 
demned to the tortures of the holy office. 


** He was thereupon conveyed to the torture room, where no light ap- 
peared but what two candles gave. First they put round his neck an iron 
collar, which was fastened to the scaffold ; they then fixed a ring to each 
foot; and this being done, they stretched his limbs with all their might. — 
They next tied two ropes round each arm, and two round each thigh ; 
which ropes passed under the scaffold, through holes made for that pur- 
pose ; and were all drawn tight at the same time, by four men, on a sig- 
tal made for that purpose. These ropes, which were of the size of one’s 
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him prove a recreant to his trust. Eternal silence seals the lips 
even of the abandoned miscreant, against whom has been pronounc- 
ed the just sentence of expulsion. 

It has been inferred that the masonic art cannot be useful, because 
some good men, after initiation, cease to cultivate it. I admit the 
fact, but deny the inference. ‘The necessary avocations of some 
brethren, prevent their regular attendance at our assemblies; but 
this isno evidence that their opinion of the art is unfavorable.— 
Many a pious christian, who wears the insignia of our order, and 
delights to perform its duties, may in some instances not manifest 
much zeal for the craft, lest he should incur the ill will of some of 
his friends who are prejudiced against it; or lest, perhaps some of 
his weak g¢ brethren should take umbrage, and their consciences be 
wounded. Others, when upon initiation, they found nothing su- 
pernatural in masonry, and solemn realities instead of empty form 
and show, have with the depression of disappointment, felt a dis- 
relish for the art, and hence neglected its cultivation. And while 
this neglect has arisen in some, through want of inclination, it has 
arisen in others, through want of industry A or intellect. 

If it can be deemed an argument in favor of any institution, that 
on the catalogue of its members are found eminent and virtuous 
men, the masonic institution has no superior. Shall I carry you 
back to the remote ages of antiquity, and rehearse the names of 
Solomon, Hiram of Tyre, Hiram Abiff, Adoniram, Zerubbabel, 


little finger, pierced through his flesh quite to the bone, making the blood 
gush out at eight different places that were so bound. 


** Finding that the tortures above described could not extort any dis- 
covery from him, they were so inhuman six weeks after, as toexpose him 
to another kind of torture, more grievous, if possible, than the former.— 
They made him stretch his arms in such a manner, that the palms of his 
hands were turned outward ; when by the help of a rope that fastened 
them together at the wrist, and which they turned by an engine, they 
drew them nearer to one another behind in such a manner, that the back 
of each hand touched, and stood exactly parallel one on the other ; where- 
by both his shoulders were dislocated, and a quantity of blood issued from 
his mouth. This torture was repeated thrice ; after which he was again 
sent to his dungeon, and put into the hands of physicians and surgeons, 
who, in setting his bones, put him to exquisite pain.”’ 


g 1 Cor. viii. 9. &e. 


h An opinion obtains among some of the members of the fraternity, that 
every thing is accomplished when they have passed through the ceremo- 
nies of initiation ; whereas this alone gives a man no more title to “‘ Free 
and Accepted Mason,”’ than the going through the several class:s in a 
university, makes him an accomplished scholar. 
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Joshua, i Haggai, and the long list of prophets, & sages and law- 
givers, who, although dead, yet live in the hearts and memory of 
every Master, Royal Arch, and Perfect Mason. Or, shall I descend 
to more modern times, and from the splendid galaxy of the distin- 
guished patrons and disciples of the craft, select the names of St. 
Alban, Alfred, Prince Edwin, / James I. of Scotland and England, 
Charles I. Francis duke of Tuscany, Frederic the Greet, king of 
Prussia, Newton, Locke, Essex, Woolsey, Howard, Wren, Den- 
ham, Rivers, and Buckingham; and in our own country, to say 
nothing of living worthies, and those in the humbler stations of life, 
we might name those great statesmen and patriots, Washington, 
Montgomery, Warren, Franklin, Adams, Livingston, Clinton, 
Hamilton, and many others of the first talents and virtues ; of the 
highest rank in the church as well as state—all of whom shine with 
lustre in the bright firmament of masonry, and reflect honor on the 
masonic name. 

Under such auspices our institution could not but prosper; and 
it has hitherto prospered, although hundreds have joined with an 
Abbe Barruel and a Robinson in the work of detraction; and al- 
though oppressed and persecuted from the jealousy of power, by 
the threats of superstition and the calumny of the ignorant.— 
But the formidable opposition of hot-brained potentates; m the 
thundering anathemas of fanatic Popes, and the imbecile efforts of 
ecclesiastical synods, n have alike failed to subvert’ the glorious 


i Son of Josedech, mentioned in the Ist ch. of Haggai. 


k When we call Enoch, Noah and others, who flourished before the 
reign of Solomon, masons, we do not mean that they were initiated into 
Lodges, as masons are in medern days; for most of the ceremonies of in- 
itiation are founded on events which took place at the erection of the first 
and second temple. We only mean that they were in possession of some 
essential arcana of the craft, particularly in regard to the real and pristine 
word, and that they were conversant with those important geometrical 
and moral principles, which, in process of time, gave rise to the Masonic 
Institution, and constitute its most important characteristic. 

1 Prince Edwin was the first grand master of the grand lodge of York, 
to which king Athelstane granted a charter, A. D. 926. This lodge pre- 
pared, from ancient documents, the preseat masonic constitutions. From 
their assembling in York, is derived the well known appellation ‘ Ancient 
York Mason.’ 


m In 1425, in the reign of Henry VI. of England, attempts were made 
to prevent the meetings of Freemasonry ; also in the reign of Elizabeth.— 
In the 18th century, they were persecuted by the states-general in Hol- 
land, and by France, and the council of Berne. A formidable bull was 
issued against them by pope Eugenius, and by pope Clement XII. 


n The associate synod of Scotland, in 1745, and the presbyterian synod 
at Pitteburgh, Penn. are here particularly referred to. The associate sy- 
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fabric of masonry; because the pillars of wisdom and _ strength " 
support it—its foundation-stone is virlwe; its cement charily. Like ‘ 
a rock in the midst of the ocean, it rises above every storm, and ‘ 
bids proud defiance to the raging waves which dash against iis , 


base. Other fabrics, however fair and towering, have, sooner or 
later, been swept away by the torrent of destruction; but this has ] 
servived the horrid convulsions and revolutions of the moral and 


1 
political world, and still remains a monument of wisdom and vir- ‘ 
tue, daily increasing in strength, beauty and magnificence. The ' t 
stability of our institution, added to its antiquily, o (of which we ( 

( 


nod, ordered all the kirk sessions to put certain questions relative to the 
mason-oath, &c., to all Freemasens under their charge, and those who ‘ 
refused to answer them, were debarred from religious ordinances. Thus 
they would fain ‘‘ compel the Freemasons of their congregation, to give 


them an account of those mysteries and ceremonies which their avarice 
and fear hinder them from obtaining, by regular initiation. And what, 


pray, becomes of those perjured men, from whom such information is ob- 
tained? They are promised admission into the ordinances of religion, as 
if they were now purified beings, from whom something worse than a de- 
moniac had been ejected. The criminality, may we not say the villainy | 
of such procecdings, should be held up to the ridicule and detestation of the 
public.”,-—Lowvie. [The Baptists at Le Roy, N. Y. may apply this re- 
mark to themselves. ] 

The presbyterian synod at Pittsburgh, in 1824—5, appointed a commit- 
tee to enquire whether it was right for them to hold intercourse with per- 
sons who visited and belonged to masonic lodges. The same question 
Was agitated at the ensuing general assembly of the church; but the sub- 
ject was indefinitely postponed, on the ground that they did not possess 
sufficient information on the subject, and that many of their own pious 
and excellent members belonged to the fraternity. 





o The ancient history of Freemasonry is involved in fable, and the 
few authentic ancient historians, whose works are extant, have thrown 
little light upon the subject; hence it is, that to masonic tradition, prin- 
cipally, we are compelled to resort for information. The immortal 
Locke, however, discovered an ancient manuscript, in the Bodleian 
library, which ascribed to Freemasonry the highest possible antiquity; 
ihe authenticity of this manuscript, he was so well assured of, that he 
shortly after became a mason. A record in Syriac characters, which 








was discovered A. D. 1553, and translated by Frederic the Great, con- ; 
firms this ancient manuscript. The opinions of those who have written 3] 
on Freemasonry, have been various with regard to its origin as an or- 4 
ganized institution. Dr. Robinson, who, it is well known, labored to 1 
identify Freemasonry with Illuminism, ascribed its origin to the associ- i 
ation of Dionysian artificers. Chevalier Ramsay has endeavored to bs 
prove, that it arose during the crusades—Mr. Clinch, that it originated tl 
from the institution of Pythagoras—Mr. Barruel, that it is a continuation “1 
of the Templars, &c. Thus we see that it has been allowed, even by the f 


most sceptical, to have been instituted at a peried sufficiently remote, to 
entitle it to the appellation of ‘‘Ancient.’’ But, admitting it to be sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, that Freemasonry is a modern invention. 
would this militate against its utilitv? 
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have sufficient proof in the fact, that its most learned enemies 
cannot point to the time when Freemasonry did not exist,) give it 
a name, a pre-eminence, to which the history of other Institutions 
afford: no parallel. 

But methinks I hear some fastidious critic inquire, what has 
Freemasonry ever done, or what is it likely to do, for the good of 
mankind? I answer much ; more than is apprehended by some of 
our own brethren, certainly by those who have just entered the por- 
tals of our temple. Volumes heaped apon volumes, like Ossa on 
Oiympus, would scarce contain a full and adequate answer to the 
question! it cannot be expected then, that | should, on this occa- 
sion, give more than a faint outline. An‘ even in doing this, such 
a var.ety of ideas ru:h upon my mind, that | know not where to be- 
gin nor where to end. 1! would fa:nexpatiate wpon its tendency to 
ennoble the son], to ra'se it to the survey of thngs heavenly and 
sublime; to inspire the mind w.th exalted ideas of the perfection of 
th: Ineffable Worn, the Great Aponar, who said, ‘‘let there be 
light, and there was light; Iet the earth be, and it was;’? who 
kindled, by the breath of hs power, those mvriads of orbs wh.ch 
illume the stupendous arch of heaven. 1 wou'd fain show you 
how Freemasons preserved the Pent teuch, or five Books uf Moses, 
from the destruction wh ch the Chaldeans brought upon Jerusalem, 
when with impicus hand they reduced it to ashesand rifled the 
sacred furniture ofits temple. But time wil not permit. 





ANCIENT CHARGE. 
[The followmg Charge of the celebrated and accomplished Roman, 
Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, who flourished in the time of Augustus and was 
it the head of the masonic institution, is translated from the Italian of 


the learned D. Barbaro, priated at Venice, in 1584.] 


‘¢A Mason ought to have a soul great and bold, without arro- 
cance, equitable and faithful ; and, what is very important, entirely 
free from avarice. For it is utterly impossib!e ever to do any thing 
well, or toattain any exce!lence, without fidelity and honor. He 
ought, therefore, to be disinterested ; and to have less in view the 
acquiring riches, than honor and respectability tothe Craft and him- 
self. Never let him act unworthy his honorable profession. 


This is what true wisdom prescribes.” 
oOo 
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THE AMARANTH : 


APRIL. 


Descenp, sweet April, from yon watery bow, 

And, liberal, strew the ground with budding flowers, 
With leafless crocus, leaf-veiled violet, 

Auricula, with powdered cup, primrose 

That loves to lurk below the hawthorn shade. 

At thy approach, health re-illumes the eye : 

Even pale Consumption, from thy balmy breath, 
Inhales delusive hope ; and, dreaming still 

Of length of days, basks in some sunny plat 

And decks her half-foreboding breast with flowers ,— 
With flowers, which else would have survived the hand 
By which they’re pulled. But they will bloom again. 
The daisy, spreading on the greensward grave, 
Fades, dies, and seems to perish, yet revives. 

Shall man for ever sleep? Cruel the tongue ! 

That, with sophistic art, snatches from pain, 
Disease, and grief, and want, that antidote, 

Which makes the wretched smile, the hopeless hope. 





[ APRIT 


GRAHAME 


Light now the western gale sweeps o’er the plaim 
Gently it waves the rivulet’s cascade; 
Gently it parts the lock on beauty’s brow, 
And lifts the tresses from the snowy neck, 
And bends the flowers, and makes the lily stoop, 
As if to kiss its image in the wave ; 
Or curls, with softest breath, the glassy pool, 
Aiding the treachery of the mimic fly ; 
While, warily, behind the half-leaved bush, 
The angler screen’d, with keenest eye iatent, 
Awaits the sudden rising of the trout : 
Down dips the feathery lure; the quivering rod 
Bends low; in vain the cheated captive strives 
To break the yielding line ; exhausted soon, 
Ashore he’s drawn, and, on the mossy bank, 
Weltering he dyes the primrose with his blood. 
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OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 


MASONIC LECTURES.---NO, I, 


It might indicate, perhaps, a very considerable degree of vanity, 
were we to set up even a minor pretention to orginality, in discuss- 
ing the origin and design of the institution of Freemasonry: on this 
score we claim nothing; but if we shall succeed in giving the reader 
a tolerable idea of the matter, or in presenting to his consideration 
any thing that may interest or instruct him, the end in view will be 
fully attained. 

We shall not be very particular in what we have to say in this 
lecture: itis not important; but as itis a part of our design to illus- 
trate the principles of the paluieatis shall have to go back farth- 
ther than every one will be willing to acceed we have a right to do. 
We must look to our first parent as the original professor of the wor- 
ship of the true God, to whom the religion and mysteries of nature 
were first revealed. ‘The sacred volume informs us that Adam came 
from the hands of his creator, stamped with the divine image, and 
possessing intuitively, a degree of knowledge unknown to any sub- 
sequent race of mankind; and, although he wantonly offended the 
Deity, and forfeited his dwelling in the garden of Eden, we are not 
to infer that he was deprived of any of those superior talents with 

which he had be invested. We learn that he retained his memory, 
by which he was enabled to divert his mind with the knowledge and 
pursuit of science. 

Of all the arts, taught and practised by the antediluvian world, 
geometry and astronomy were most esteemed. By means of the 
former, rules were prescribed for the establishment of architectural 
principles and proportions; and hence arose those stupendous and 
beautiful edifices, the remains of which were adopted as models by 
succeeding artists, and which will ever afford specimens of unrival- 
led excellence. With the assistance of this science, the Egyptians 
were enabled to ascertain the original boundaries of their lands, af- 
ter the overflowing of the Nile had ceased; and thereby to obtain, 
with little difficulty, the same quantity of ground they possessed be- 
fore the overflow. Ancient masonry and geometry, are synomy- 

mous. Geometry was anciently taught in Lodges, and exclusively 
confined to those who were initiated in the mysteries. Assuming 
this position, we shall endeavor to shew the existence of masonry 
prior to the flood. Man was created “after the image of God,” to 
use the words of an eminent writer, ‘with a heart thoroughly instruct- 
ed in the noble science of geometry, for his own improvement, and 
for the instruction of his decendants, in the art of applying every 
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part of the creation to the glory of the creator, and to the benefit of 
the creature.” "Though we have no direct evidence ofthe use Adam 
wade of this science, it is a rational conclusion that, after having been 
excluded from his paradisical garden, h» constructed a suitable shel- 
ter to protect himself from the heat, fer refreshment and for worsh p; 
and it is equally clear that his descendants were acquainted with the 
science and its application, or they must have dwelt in woeds and 
dens; or arbors made of branches of trees, and mud hovels; and in 
presuming the existence of the latter, we presume the existence of 
geometrical principles. Furthermore, Cain was expelled from the 
altars of Adam, and forthwith built a strong city, and called it af- 
ter the name of his eldest son Enoch, whose race was skilled in the 
science of geometry, or masonry, and several other curious arts. 
Now if Adam were not acquainted with geometry, where did Cain 
acquire his knowledge of the science? We learn from holy writ,— 
and it is difficult to obtain better authority,—that Jabal first invent- 
ed tents; Jubal was the inventor of the harp and organ, and Tnbal 


/ Cain was skilled in the art of forging and working of metals; so 


that we have good evidence that the arts at this time, had arrived 
toa considerable degree of maturity. Is it difficult then to conceive 
the existence of geometry as a science peculiar to nature? If we ad- 
mit its existence, we admit the existence of one of the most essen- 
tial principles of ancient masonry ; and this is all we contend for. 
We do not pretend that masonry, as an association, had a being 
prior to the flood ; but that its principles had their birth with the 
creation of man,—that its principles are founded in nature, and 
are virtuous and correct,—-that they are not the offspring of a 
chimerical brain. 

Seth and his descendants were equally skilled in the science 
of geometry. Foreseeing the approach of the universal deluge, 
which was likely to deprive man of the improvements then made 
in the arts of civilization, he raised “two large pillars, one of 
brick [brass ?] and the other of stone, and inscribed thereon an 
abridgement of geometry, or masonry ; that if the pillar of brick 
happen to be overthrown by the flood, that of stone might remain.” 
Josephus says, these pillars were to be seen in his time, in the 
land of Sirtad, and were known as the pillars of Seth or Enoch. 
From the contents of these pillars, it has been inferred that some 
attention was given to the science of astronomy ; and indeed it is 
a very rational inference, whether indicated by the contents of 
the pillars or not ; for what is there in the whole range of nature’s 
works, more calculated to arrest the attention of an uninformed 
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people, than the motion and variety of the heavenly bodies ¢ 
They powerfuliy excite the wonder and admiration of sucha peo- 
ple, and generate an ivresistibie curiosity to ascertain their causes 
and etiecis. ‘The Chinese appear to have made astronomical obser- 
vations svon after the flood ; their skill has been attributed to the 
instructions received from Noah, supposed to be the Fohi of 
the Chinese. Without a knowledge of the changes of the seasons, 
agriculture cou'd not succeed ; if the duration of the months and 
years were not determined, order could not be established m civil 
or rcligious affairs : therefore, as a knowledge of astronomy, ge- 
ometry, &c. seems to have been necessary to the existence and so- 
cial being of man, it is fair to conclude the creator in forming him, 
implanted in him the zerm of science, and endowed him with the 
faculties requisite for its cultivation. But we have said more 
than enough on the subject ; we presume no one will deny the pos- 
session of a knowledge of particular sciences to our antediluvian 
brethren. If we have shewn the existence of geometry before the 
flood, w* have shewn also the existence of ancient masonry. No 
one will pretend that morality has not existed from the beginning 
of the world. When we speak then, of masonry before the de- 
luge, we speak of morality and geometry, for these were the 
constituent parts of anctent masonry. 

‘The protracted lives of the early inhabitants of the world, af- 
forded an advantage, in the transmission of knowledge by tradi- 
lion, inconceivable to the moderns. We find that the Egyptians, 
who were possessed of all the learning of the East, were thorough- 
ly acquainted with the secret operations of nature, and well skilled 
in magic and optical illusions. ‘The magicians of Pharaoh conten- 
ded with Moses ; and exh:bited miracles, similar to those which 
he wrought by divine command. The knowledge of this science 
was derived from Ham. In its origin, it was a legitimate and use- 
ful art, and is stated to have been inscribed on the pillars before 
spoken of. ‘‘ The term magus is derived from the Persian; and 
fam much inclined (says a valued writer) to believe, it is synony- 
mous with that of Masonry, which probably is of Greek origin, 
and would seem to imply some strong indication or distinction of 
the nature of the society.”” Magician, according to the Persian, 
signifies a studious observer and expounder of divine things ; and 
the art of magic is the absolute perfection of natural philosophy. 
Plato describes it as the art of worshipping God. It would not be 
avery difficult task to show that Masonry was originally intended 
to teach man the knowledge of the different sciences and discove- 
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ries, (with some of which the antediluvians were acquainted,) to 
enable him to transmit that knowledge unimpaired to posterity, and 
to instruct and direct him in the performance of his duty towards 
the supreme Father of mankind. The analogy will be acknowl- 
edged; and is it not possible, or even probable, that they had a com- 
mon origin ? That the latter grew out of, or is a continuation of 
the former ? 














THE CRUSADE, 
BY J. R, SUTERMEISTER, ESQ. 


Go torth unto the fight— 
For the infidel in wrath 
Has put forth his arm of might 
To oppose the Christian’s path : 
Count the bead—the time is nigh, 
When the Saracen must flee ;— 
Say the mass—and bear on high 
The Red Cross of victory. 


Let the infant bear the sword 

That his dying father bore, 
When the thunder of the Lord 

Broke o’er sounding sea and shore ¢ 
Let the aged press amain, 

When the weapons gleam on high, 
And wave high above the plain 

Thé Red Cross of victory. 


Knights Templars, on your thighs, 
Gird the bright and conq’ring sword ; 
And let shout and prayer arise, 
While ye battle for the Lord ! 
For the gleaming scimitar 
Now is waving in the sky— 
Plant in Earth—O wave afar 
The Red Cross of victory. 


Let the Christian’s armour gleam, 
Like the lightning’s flash on high, 

When the sun denies his beam 
To illume the shrouded sky ! 

Press amain and press in might— 
Then the Ottoman shall flee, 

And the conq’ring eagle light 

On the Cross of victory ! 
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MR. LOCKE’S LETTER. 


A letter from the learned Mr. Jonn Locke, to the Right Honorable 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, with an old Manuscript on the subject of 
Free-Masonry. 


My Lorp, 6th May, 1696. 

Ihave at length, by the help of Mr. Collins, pro- 
cured a copy of that M. S. in the Bodleian library, which you were 
so curious to see: and, in obedience to your Lordship’s commands, 
I herewith send it to you. Most of the notes annexed to it, are 
what I made yesterday for the reading of my lady Masham, who is 
become so fond of masonry, as to say, that she now more than ever 
wishes herself a man, that she might be capable of admission into 
the fraternity. 


The M. S. of which this is a copy, appears to be about 160 years 
old; yet (as vour Lordship will observe by the title) it is itself a 
copy of one yet more ancient by about 100 years: for the original 
is said to have been the hand-writing of K. Henry VI. Where that 
prince had it is at present an uncertainty ; but it seems to me to be 
an examination (taken perhaps before the king) of some one of the 
brotherhood of masons ; among whom he entered himself, as it is 
said, when he came out of his minority, and thenceforth put a stop 
to a persecution} that had been raised against them: But I must not 
detain your Lordship longer by my preface from the thing itself. 

I know not what effect the sight of this old paper* may have up- 
on your Lordship ; but for my own part I cannot deny, that it has 
so much raised my curiosity, as to induce me to enter myself into 
the fraternity, which I am determined to do (if I may be admitted) 
the next time I go to London, and that will be shortly. 


[I am, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
JOHN LOCKE. 


t See ‘* Remark,’’ page 19. . 
“ The paper alluded to by Mr. Locke, is the immediately following one. 
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THE BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPT.* 


Certayne Questyons, with Answeres to the same, concernyng the 
Mystery of Maconrye; wrytenne by the hande of Kynge Hen- 
ryc, the sixthe of the name, and fayth ull-y copyed by me a 
Johan Leylanie, Antiquarius, by the commaunie of his 6 high- 
nesse. They be as followethe. 

@. What mote ytt be? 

A. Ytt becth the skylle of nature, the understondyng of the 
myghte that is hereynne, and its sondrys werc:.yngs; sonderlyche, 
the skylie of rectenyngs, of waights, and metynges, and the treu 
mansre of faconnynge al thynges for mannes use, headlye, dwel- 
lynges, and buyld-nges of alle kindes, and al odher thynges that 
make gudde to manne. 

Q. Where dyd ytt begyne? 

4. Ytt dyd begynne withthe fyrste menne yn the este, whych 
were before the ffyrste manne of the weste, and comynge westlye, 
ytt hathe broughte herwyth aile comfortes to the wylde and com- 
fortlesse. 

Q. Who dyd bryng ytt westlye? 

A. The c Venetians, whoo beyng grate merchaundes, comed 
ffyrste ffromme the este ynn Venctia ffor the commodytye of march- 
aundysynge beithe este and weste, by the Redde and Myddlelcndet 
t Sees. 

Q. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde? 

A. Peter Gower, d a Grecian, journeyedde ffor kunnynge yn 


* See note o, page 8; and Mr. Lockc’s letter. 

+ Middleland js a literal translation of mediteranian, which isa latin 
eompound.—Ed. 

a ** John Leylande, was appointed by King Henry the eighth, at the 
dissolution of monasteries, to search for, and save such books and records 
as were valuable among them. He was aman of great labor, and indus- 
try.”’ 

b ** His Highness, meaning the said King Henry the eighth. Our 
Kings had not then the title of Majesty.’ 

c The Venetians, &c. ‘‘In the times of mcnkish ignorance, it is no 
wonder that the Phenicians should be mistaken for the Venetians. Or, 
perhaps, if the people were not taken one for the other, similitude of sound 
might deceive the clerk who first took down the examination. The Phe- 
Micians were the greatest voyagers among the ancients, and were in Eu- 
rope thought to be the inventors of letters, which perhaps they brought 


from the east with other arts.’’ 


d Peter Gower. ‘ This must be another mistake of the writer. I was 
puzzled at first to guess who Peter Gower should be, the name being per- 
fectly English ; or how a Greek should come by such a name: But as 
soon as J thought of Pythagoras, I could scarcely forbear smiling, to find 
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Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn everyche londe whereas the Vene- 
tians hadde plauniedde maconrye, and wynnynge entrance yn 
al lodges of ,maconnes, he lerned muche, and retournedde, and 
woned yn Grecia Magna e wachsynge, and becommyng a myghtye 
wyseacre, f and greatlyche renowned, and her he framed a grate 
lodge at Groton, g and maked many maconnes, some whereoffe dyd 
journeye yn Fraunce, and maked manye maconnes, wherefromme. 
yn processe of tyme, the arte passed yn Engelonde. 

Q. Do the maconnes discouer there artes unto odhers? 

A. Peter Gower, whenne he journeyedde to lernne, was ffyrste 
made, and anonne techedde; evenne soe shulde all odhers beyn 
recht. Nathelessh maconnes hauethe always yn everyche tyme 
from tyme to tyme, commun vcate.'de to mannkynde soche of ther se- 
erettes as generallyche mv ghte b» usefulle; they haueth keped backe 
soche ailein as -houl: be harmfuile yffthey comed yn evytle haundes, 
oder soch as ne mignite be holpynge wythouten the techynges to be 
joynedde herwyth> in th lodge, oder soche as do bynde the freres 
more stronge!ych> tog ther, bey the proffytte and commodytye com- 
ynge to the con!r-rie her.romme. 

@. Whatte arts hauveth the maconnes techedde mankynde? 

A. The artes agricultura, arch tectura, astrunomia, geometria, 
numeres, musica, poesie, kymistrye, governmente, and relygyonne. 


that philosopher had undergone 4 me‘empsycosis he never dreamt of. We 
need only consider the French pronunciation of his name, Pythagove, that 
is, Petagore, to conceive how easily’such a mistake might be made by an 
unlearned clerk. That Pythagoras travelled for knowledge into Egvpt, 
&c. is known to all the learned ; and that he was mit:ated into se\eral 
different orders of priests, who in those days kept all their learning secret 
from the vulgar, is well known. Pythagoras also made every geometri- 
cal theorem a secret, and admitted only such to the knowledge of them; 
as had first undergone a five years silenve. He is supposed to be the in- 
ventor of the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, for which, in 
the joy of his heart, it is said he sacrificed a hecatomb. He also knew 
the true system of the world, lately revived by Copernicus ; and was cer- 
tainly a most wonderful man. See his life by Dion Hal.’ 

e ‘A part of Italy formerly so called, in which the Greeks had settled 
a large colony.”’ 

f ‘* Wiseacre, in the old Saxon, is philosopher, wiseman, or wizard.”” 

g ‘Groton is the name of a place in England. The place here meant 
is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which, in the time of Pythagoras, 
was very populous. ”’ . 

h ‘* This paragraph hath something remarkable in it. It contains a 
justification of the secrecy so much boasted of by masons, and so much 
blamed by others; asserting that they have in all ages discovered such 
things as might be useful, and that they conceal such only as would be 
huriful either to the world or themselves. What these secrets are, we see 
afterwards.”” 
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Q. Howe commethe maconnes more teachers than odher menne? 

A. The hemselfe haueth allein in arte of fynding neue artes, 
whyche arte the ffyrste maconnes receaued from Godde ; by the 
whyche they fyndethe what artes hem plesethe, and the treu way of 
techynge the same. Whatt odher menne doethe ffynde out, ys 
onelyche bey chaunce, and therefore but, lytel I tro. 

Q. What dothe the maconnes concele and hyde ? 

A. They concelethe the art of ffyndynge neu artes, and thattys 
for here own proffytte, and preise: They concelethe the art of 
kepynge e secrettes, thatt so the worlde mayeth nothinge concele 
from them. Thay concelethe the art of wunderwerckynge, and of 
foresayinge thynges to comme, thatt so thay same artes may not be 
used.je of the wyckedde to an euyell ende ; thay also concelethe 
the arte of chaunges,7 the wey of wynnynge the facultye of 
Abrac, j the skylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte wythouten 
the holpynges of fere, and hope : and the universelle k longage 
of maconnes. 

Q. Wyle he teche me the same artes ? 

4. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be werthye, and able to lerne. 

Q. Dothe alle Maconnes kunne more then odher menne ? 

A. Not so. Thay onlyche haueth recht, and occasyonne more 
then odher menne to kunne, butt many doeth fale in capacity, and 
manne more doth want industrye, that is pernecessarye for the 
gaynynge all kunnynge. 

Q. Are Maconnes gudder menne then odhers? 

A. Some Maconnes are not so vertuous as some other menne; but 
yn the moste parte, they be more gude then thay would be yf they 
war not Maconnes. 


i The transmutation of metals. 


j Facultye of Abrac. An abbreviation of the Word Abracadabra. In 
the days of ignorance and superstition, that word had a magical significa- 
tion; but the explanation of it is now lost. 


k The being able by secret and inviolable signs, carefully preserved a- 
mong the Fraternity throughout the world, to express themselves intelli- 
gibly to men of all languages and nations. ‘* A man who has all these 
arts and advantages, is certainly in a condition to be envied: But we 
are told, that this is not the case with all masons; for though these arts 
are among them, and all have a right and an opportunity to know them, 
yet some want Capacity, and others industry to acquire them. However, 
ofall their arts and secrets, that which I most desire to know is, ‘‘The 
skylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte;’’? and I wish it were com- 
municated to all mankind, since there is nothing more true than the 
beautiful sentence contained in the last answer, “That the better men 
are the more ‘hey lo.e one another.’’ Virtue having in itself some- 
thing so amiable as to charm the hearts of all that behold it.” 
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@. Doth Maconnes love eidther odher myghtylye as beeth sayde? 
4. Yea verylyche, and yt may not odherwyse be: for gude menne, 
and true, kennynge eidher odher to be soche, doeth always love the 
more as thay be more gude. 
Here endethe the Questyonnes, and Awnsweres. 


A GLOSSARY, 


TO EXPLAIN THE OLD WORDS IN THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


Allein, only. Myddlelonde, Mediterranean. 
Alweys, always. Myghte, power. 

Beithe, both. Occasyonne, 0» portunity. 
Commodytye, conveniency. Oder, or. 

Confrerie, fraternity. Onelyche, only. 

Faconnynge, forming. Pernecessarye, absolutely necessary 
Fore saying, prophesying. Preise, honor. 

Freres, brethren. Recht, right. 

Headlye, chiefly. Reckenyngs, numbers. 

Hem plesethe, they please. Sonderlyche, particularly. 
Hemselfe, themselves. Skylle, knowledge. 

Her, there, their. Wachsyng, growing. 

Hereynne, therein. Werck, operation. 

Herwyth, with it. Wey, way. 

Holpynge, beneficial. Whereas, where. 

Kunne, know. Woned, dwelt. 

Kunnynge, knowledge. W underwerck ynge working miracles 
Make gudde, are beneficial. Wylde, savage. 

Metynges, measures. Wynnynge, gaining. 

Mote, may. Yon, into. 





RemMarK.—The reader will perceive in the letter of Mr. Locke, refer- 
ence made to a ‘* persecution that had been raised against’’ the masons, 
during the minority of king Henry. The duke of Bedford was at the time, 
regent of the kingdom ; but being in France, the regal power was vested 
in his brother Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. The prime mover of the 
persecution was the duke’s uncle, Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, 
to whom the care of the king’s person and education was entrusted ; and 
who, by his riches and great influence among the ecclesiastics, had attain- 
ed an ascendancy over the young king and the parliament, amounting to 
almost absolute power. He charged the masons with rebellion, sedition 
and treason, and procured the enactment of a law prohibiting their assem- 
bling, under the penalty of being judged as felons. This law was passed 
by the celebrated Batt Parliament, on the 30th of April 1425. Hum- 
phrey,—styled protector and guardian of the kingdom,—convinced of the 
innocence of the masons, transferred the charges against them, to the 
priestly hypocrite and his followers; but such was the influence of the vil- 
lanous bishop, that he procured of the king, letters of pardon for all of- 
fences ever committed by him: and subsequently effected the assassina~- 
tion of the duke ; but stung with remorse, he scarcely survived this last 
act of villany two months ; ‘ when, after a long life spent in falsehood 
and politics, he sunk into oblivion, and ended his days in misery.’’ The 
king was initiated in 1442.—Ed. Amaranth. 
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MASONIC DISCOURSE. 

Delivered at Portland, Jan. 17th, 1828, before the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Maine, by E. and Rev. JonaTHAN GREENLEAF, senior 
Grand Chaplain, and Pastor of a Church in Wells. 


[Communicated for publication, agreeably to vote of said Chapter. ]} 


In casting the eye abroad to select a topic for discussion on this oc- 
casion, a most ample field opens before us ; but it is a field which has 
been already explored. Scarce a subject can be named, connected in 
the most distant manner, with masonry, which has not been made the 
theme of discourse on some public occasion. The field, though wide, is 
covered with trodden paths, and he who looks for novelty in a masonic 
address at this late day, will look in vain. There are subjects, how- 
ever, really and truly masonic subjects, which never need to tire a benev- 
olent mind ; subjects on which the thoughts may rest with satisfaction, 
which may be repeated without becoming irksome, and, when often dwelt 
upon, may serve only to excite the mind to noble deeds. 

To guide our meditations on this occasion, I have selected a portion of 
holy scripture asa theme. It is contained in Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tions, chap. vi. verse 10 :—‘‘ 4s we have therefore opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men.”’ 

In matchless wisdom, God has established a nice gradation among the 
creatures he has made, and tauglit us to view them mounting upward from 
matter to mind, and to consider creation as a regularly connected chain, 
advancing gradually from the nanimate mass to the brute, and thence to 
man, and from him to Angels. Hence, among other truths, we are taught 
the dependence of one thing upon another. As we look on our own spe- 
cies, we behold a vast variety : some are poor, some are rich ; some are 
happy, and some are exceedingly miserable. God has ordained it so for 
wise and holy purposes, but very probably with the intention that one 
should be dependent on another ; that the strong should help the weak, 
and thus that all should feel themselves to be parts of each other. Hence 
the force of the exhortation of the Apostle in the text :—‘‘ 4s we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men.”’ 

The duty here enjoined is binding upon all men, but I believe it can be 
shown to be a duty more pressing upon Masons than upon any others : 

Ist. The Masonic Institution professes to be one of the most expansive 
benevolence. Were we to inquire at the mouth of a mason of any rank, 
concerning the nature of the institution, we should be told that benevo- 
lence is its grand characteristic. If we peruse masonic charters and books 
of constitutions, the same description is universally given ; and benevo- 
lence will stand as the most prominent feature. In every public address 
made on any masonic occasion, the benevolence of the order is one of the 
most fruitful themes. And when, as it sometimes happens, masons are 
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called on to defend the order against the attacks of its enemies, or have 
occasion to wipe away the aspersions so often thrown upon it, they will 
recount what Masonry hath done. They will tell of the tears of sorrow 
wiped away, of the poor imprisoned debtor released, of the orphan who 
has found friends and a home, and of the widow’s heart made to sing for 
joy. Thus highly urged are the claims of the masonic institution, and 
thus is benevolence in some of its most engaging forms, declared to be its 
leading virtue. 

2d. Masons profess to be guided by no sectional or party feelings.— 
Their field of operations is the world. The principles of action which 
they avow, are of the most liberal kind. Men of every nation and clime, 
of every kindred and tongue, share alike in their benevolence. No polit- 
ical dissentions, nor difference of religious belief, ever prevent them from 
dealing their bread to the hungry, or their clothing to the naked; ever pre-. 
vent them from relieving the houseless child of want, or giving to the 


stranger that which his necessities require. Contentions between nations, 


and even a state of actual war, hinder not those good offices which ma- 
sons perform. In profession at least, they look eastward and westward, 
and northward and southward, and bring together for relief the wants of 
the world. Thus diffusive is their benevolence, and thus widely extended 
their sphere of operations. 

3d. Masonic bodies are in possession of ample resources to enable them 
to do much good. In almost every civilized land throughout the world, 
masonic societies are found ;* in many countries they are numerous, and 
where free governments apd equal rights bless the people, masonry, like 
every other benevolent institution, flourishes, and spreads abroad its gen- 
ial influence. With every organized body of masons, whether of the high- 
er or lower degrees, a fund is deposited, to be sacredly appropriated to 
those various deeds of benevolence which bless the world, and meliorate 
the woes incident to a lapsed and fallen state. In almost every consider- 
able village throughout our own country, a masonic establishment is found; 
and in our larger towns and cities there are many, comprising every grade. 
In all probability, the present number of regularly chartered masonic 
bodies in the United States, exceeds 2000, including, perhaps, 50 or 60,000 
members. The amount of funds cannot be ascertained with precision.— 
These funds, deposited as they are in every town of note in the land, held 
sacred to benevolent uses, and under the control of these whose grand 
motto is ** good will to man,’’ show beyond question that masons possess 
resources and means of benevolence, which the providence of God has 
denied to many others. 


* It has sometimes been asserted that masonic societies existed in unciv- 
ilized and heathen countries ; but facts, recently disclosed by means of a 
correspondence of a committee of the Grand Lodge of Maine, prove that 
masonic bodies, as such, are known only in civilized countries. 
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4th. Masons possess some advantages for doing good, over others, even 
where pecuniary means are alike. They are already organized, they pos- 
sess a common language, whereby masons of every clime are recognized 
as brethren, they have strict laws of discipline, and the institution through- 
out the world, is like some mighty machine, in which every wheel and pin 
is a necessary part, contributing to the perfect and orderly motion of the 
whole. It will be at once perceived that hereby their communication with 
each other is greatly facilitated. Their bond of union is one, their pro- 
fessed object is one, their moral precepts are the same. One sentiment 
only would move them. Let the object stated be one of pure benevo- 
lence, let it distinctly appear that to do good, either to the bodies or to 
the souls of men, without respect to nation, kindred or tongue, is the in- 
tent, and every mason, who acts consistently with his principles, is bound 
to put forth his hand. In this respect, masonic bodies possess an advan- 
tage over every other combination on earth; for should they allow them- 
selves to be guided by narrow or sectarian prejudices, should they refuse 
to aid a benevolent work from the influence of party views, they must be 
guided by other principles than those of masonry, they must forget their 
high obligations, and prove to the world that they are masons only in name, 
while the true spirit of their principles is wholly overlooked. 


5th. Masons profess to have more light than others. Not unfrequent- 
ly their professions on this point are very high, insomuch that we should 
be ready to conclude no small degree of self-complacency was creeping 
in, while a comparison was making in the mind between the light which 
masonry bestows, and the darkness of the uninitiated. An idea prevails 
to some extent in the world, and is carefully fostered by masons them- 
selves, that under the external decorations which we assume in public, the 
ceremonies we perform, and the peculiar emblems we assign to each de- 
gree, important mysteries are concealed. Ido not design here to enter 
into a discussion of the merits of this question, whether the pretentions to 
superior light which masons make, are or are not well founded; but am 
proceeding on the well known fact of their claim to more light than falls 
to the share of the world around. If these pretensions are true, and ma- 
sons know whether they are true, then surely they, of all men, should be 
most forward in doing good, and should ever be found in the front rank 
where any benevolent scheme is in operation. Light and knowledge 
merease responsibility, for where much is given, much will undoubtedly 
be required, and to whom men have committed much, of them will they 
ask the more. And when we consider that in all probability men will be 
judged according to the light they have, the conclusion is irresistable, that 
if masons possess more light than others, they must be more active than 
others in doing good, or meet a deeper doom. 

Surely, my brethren, it must follow that masons, belonging as they do 
to an institution whose most prominent motto is benevolence, masons. 
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who, in bestowing favors, profess to know no party, sect or name, who 
have the most ample resources for doing good, who possess some advan- 
tages over every other benevolent institution, and who, to crown the 
whole, profess to have more light than the world around, it must follow 
that such are under special obligations in every good work. 

{We regrei our inability to furnish in the present number the whole 
of this excellent discourse: to do so, would interfere very much with 
previous arrangements: had it been received earlier, the objection would 
have been obviated. To have taken advantage of the suggestion of our 
worthy companion, Grand Secretary, would have subjected us to the ne- 
cessity of trrowing away that which is in a high degree interesting and 
valuable. We shall give the remainder in our next.) 








MASONRY IN SPAIN. 


The history of Masonry in this country, may be given in few 
words : Previous to Napoleon’s invasion, it was confined to indi- 
viduals who had been accepted in foreign Lodges; and its opera- 
tions, therefore, very much limited,—its influence paralized. But 
the intercourse had with both French and English Freemasons, who 
went to Spain on account of the war, caused that number to be 
considerably augmented. The first attempt at forming a Grand 
Spanish Orient, was made by those Spaniards who were attached 
to the party of King Joseph ; and who, aided by their Gallic 
friends, succeeded in nominally establishing it. Their number 
increased rapidly ; but truth requires it should be said, their ob- 
ject was not confined to cherishing the fundamental principles of 
the order to which they professed to have belonged. At aboat the 
same time, and soon after the promulgation of the Constitution, the 
patriots, or liberals, as they were termed, who were at Cadiz, and 
who belonged to the society, formed a Lodge at that place ; but it 
was soon broken up by the fulmination of the following decree : 

‘*We [Our Holy Father, the Pope, Holy Inquisitors, and be- 
loved Ferdinand !] henceforth offer to receive with open arms, and 
all that tenderness which has always characterized our ministry, 
those who, within the space of fifteen days from the date of this 
decree, shall spontaneously and voluntarily denounce themselves to 
us ; but if any person—which God forbid !—persist in following the 
road to perdition, we shall employ to our great regret, rigour and 
severity, causing the pains and penalties of the civil and canoni- 
cal laws to be inflicted on the offenders.” 

This decree was followed by numerous arrests throughout the 
Peninsula ; and many innocent persons, who were only suspected 
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of being suspicious in this respect, were unfortunate enough to be 
received “in the open arms” of the Holy Inquis:tors, whose em- 
braces we can compare only to the loving coil of the boa constric- 
tor, or the more rapturous grasp of the African tiger. The Lodge 
of Madrid, wh:ch had been established a few months before, and 
which was to have been the great nucleus of Spanish Freemasonry, 
also fell a sacrifice tothe holy lecree. Some months aiter this, an 
eminent indivijua! of the name of Beramendi, formed the plan of 
establishing at Grana:a, a Grand Orient, in order to straiten the 
ties of union among the various masons of the Peninsula. ‘This at- 
tempt was attend d with great success ; a correspondence was 
opened with all the existing Lodges throughout Spain, and in a 
few months the Grand Orient was established in due form. 


It will be perceived that political motives were the ‘moving 
cause” of the great efforts that were made to establish and main- 
tain these Lodges: their object was the union of party : the over- 
throw of tyranny. They strove for the liberty of the people and 
the preservation of their country. How they succeeded in this, 
the history of the times informs us. Their aim was honorable, and 
their efforts were crowned with success ; but the intervention of 
kindred tyranny, at “ one fell swoop,” destroyed that which was so 
dearly purchased ; and with the destruction of which fell every hon- 
orable, enlightened and patriotic man in the kingdom. We are 
aware that many may think this a broad, and some perhaps may 
think it an unwarrantable assertion ; but it is nevertheless true. 
Ferdinand dreads an honorable man, as he hates an intelligent 
one: he would hang all patriots, and honor the servile miscreants 
who fondle about his person, ready to execute the most infernal of 
his commands. 

In 1815, the famous mandate of M. Miery Campillo, Inquisitor 
General, was published and ordered to be read in every church in 
Spain, on the first Sunday in Lent :—it reads thus, ‘His Excel- 
lency, the Grand Inquisitor, enjoins all Confessors, under pain of 
excommunication, to denounce to the Holy Office, such persons as 
may have confessed themselves to belong to the order of Freema- 
sonry !’? Many persons were seized, in consequence of this de- 
cree, and thrown into prison. In 1819, another decree of similar 
import, was issued ; and in 1826, another ; in which the inquisitors 
attempted an exposition of the principles of Masonry ; and adduc- 
ed many sage arguments to show that Masonry and Judaism were 
synonymous, and had the same end in view”—Attempts were also 
mace to suppress the growth of the institution in the island of Cuba. 
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and in South America, but to no purpose. These places were be- 
yond the reach of the inquisition. ‘The people were too intelli- 
gent ; their intercourse with other nations had taught them senti- 
ments of liberality; had inspired them with a degree of indepen- 
dence. 

We could refer to many acts of cruelty inflicted on members of 
the institution in Spain ; but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the matter, and that is all we at present aim at. Masonry can 
barely be said to have an existence there. ‘The brethren are ob- 
liged to meet in secret, and therefore meet but seldom. This will 
continue to be the case, so long as the country continues in its 
present degraded condition. Masonry shares the fate of other lib- 
eral institutions : they are alike enemies to tyranny and oppression. 
Whatever tends to enlighten the people, tends to destroy the pow- 
er of thetyrant. This isa doctrine well understood by Ferdinand 
and his minions ; and they govern themselves accordingly. 





ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.+ 


This religious and military order, whose virtues and prowess em- 
blazon the historical page, and the memory of whose unremitted 
persecution will evoke the tribute of a sigh from every generous 
breast, originated in Jerusalem. A. D. 1128. 

Some time after the establishment of this order, nine gentlemen 
(of whose names two only remain on record, viz. Hugo de Paganis 
and Godfrey Adelman) moved by a sense of the dangers to which 
the pilgrims were exposed on their journey to and from Jerusalem, 
formed a little society, to serve as a guard to conduct them beyond 
the defiles of the mountains, and other dangerous passes. These 
men were encouraged by the Abbot of Jerusalem, who asigned them 
and their companions a place of retreat in the Christian Church,cal- 
led the Church of the Holy Temple ; on which account they were ca!- 
led ‘Templars, or Chevaliers of the Temple, and not from the Tem- 


*It does not occur to us, from what source we have derived this pa- 
per. We published it in 1826; and think it now of sufficient interest to 
bear republishing. We will not throw aside a good thing, merely because 
it has served another purpose. Our aim is to preserve such matters as 
are connected with the history, or tend to promote the welfare of the in- 
stitution ;—so far as practicable, to make our work a Masonic Library, 
adapted to the use of Lodges ; and thereby, in a measure, supply a va- 
cancy of long existence, the evil of which has been severely felt. Ma- 
sonic books are scarce ; few can obtain them: hence so many nominal 
masons. 
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ple of Jerusalem, that having been destroyed by Titus Vespasian, 
almost a thousand years before the society of ‘Templars was institut- 
ed. 

It would be useless,as Lowrie justly observes, to attempt to 
prove that the order of Templars isa branch of Freemasonry. ‘This 
fact has been invariable acknowledged by Masons themselves, and 
none have been more jealous to establish it than the enemies of the 
order: the former admitted the fact, not only because it was honor- 
able to them,but because it was true: the latter have supported it be- 
cause, by the aid of a little sophistry, they hoped to employ it to the 
disgrace of the or«ler. 

Although the professed object of this association was to protect 
those Christian pilgrims whose mistaken piety and zeal had led them 
to the Holy City; yet it is beyond a doubt that its chief and primary 
intention was to practice and preserve the rifes and mysteries of 
Freemasonry. We know at least that the Knights Templars not 
only possessed the mysteries, but performed the ceremonies and in- 
culcated the duties of ’eemasonry; and it is equally certain that the 
practising these rights could conribute nothing to the protection of 
the Roman Catholic pilgrims. Had the Templars publicly avowed 
the real object of the institution, instead of that favor and honor 
which they so long enjoyed, they would have at once experienced 
the animosity and vengeance of the Papish Church. But as they 
were stimulated by a sincere regard for her religion, and by a 
decided abhorrence of the ipfidel professors of Judea, it was never 
once supposed that they transacted any other business at the secret 
meetings, than that which concerned the regulation of their order, 
the advancement of the Romish Church, and the extirpation of its 
enemies. 

About the time of the Knights Templars, chivalry had arrived at 
its highest perfection; when it made its first appearance, the moral 
and political condition of Europe was, in every respect, truly de- 
plorable. The religion of Jesus Christ existed but in name; a de- 
grading superstition usurped its place, and threatened to destroy 
the reason and dignity of man. ‘The political rights of the lower 
orders, were sacrificed to the interests of the great. War was car- 
ried on with a degree of savage cruelty, equalled only by the san- 
guinary contentions of beasts of prey; no clemency was shown to the 
vanquished, no humanity to the captive. The female sex were 
doomed to the most laborious and degraded occupations, and were 
deserted and despised by that sex, on whose protection and sympathy 
they had so natural a claim. ‘To remedy these disorders, a few in- 
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telligent and pious men formed an association, whose members were 
sworn to defend the Christian religion, to practise its morals, to pro- 
tect widows, orphans, and the weaker sex ; and to decide judicious- 
ly, and not by arms, the disputes that might arise about their goods 
and effects. It was from this association that the order of chivalry 
arose, and not, as some think, from the public investiture of arms, 
which was customary among the ancient Germans. 

But whatever was the origin of chivalry, it produced a consider- 
able change in the manners and sentiments of the great. It could 
not, indeed, eradicate that ignorance and depravity which engen- 
dered those awful evils which debased mankind aud deluged the 
world in blood. It has softened, however, the ferocity of war; it 
has restored the fair sex to that honorable rank which they now sus- 
tain, and which they are at all times entitled to hold. It has inspir- 
ed those sentiments of sympathy which have contributed so much 
to the civilization of the world, and has introduced that principle of 
honor, which, though far from being a laudable motive to action, of- 
ten checks the licentious, when moral and religous considerations 
would make no impression. 

We are assured that until so late as the year 1804, there existed on 
Mount Libanus one of those Syriac Fraternities, from whence sever- 
al members of those trading associations of Masons, migrated into 
Europe ; and as the Order of Templars was originally formed in 
Syria, and existed there for a considerable time, it would be no im- 
probable supposition that they received their knowledge from lodges 
in that quarter. But weare, fortunately, in this case, not left to 
conjecture ; for we are expressly informed by a foreign author, who 
was well acquainted with the history and customs of Syria, that the 
Knights Templars were actually members of the Syriac Fraterni- 
ties. 

The connexion between Chivalry and Freemasonry, is excellent- 
ly exemplified in the fraternity of Knights Templars. It is well 
known that the association was an order of chivalry ; that the Tem- 
plars performed its ceremonies and were influenced by its precepts ; 
and it has already been shown that the same association was initiated 

‘into the mysteries, was regulated by the maxims, and practised the 
the rites of Freemasonry. But though they acted in a double ca- 
pacity, it must be evident to all who study the hi-tory of the Tem- 
plars, that the Masonic character chiefly predominated, and that, to 
them we are indebted for the preservation of an institution which 
has been a source of comfort and relief to the unfortunate and dis- 
tressed, and of the highest gratification and felicity tothe Philan- 
thropic, Humane, and Benevolent. 
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FANATICISM, 


Our readers must have heard, before this, of the assumption of 
the inquisitorial chair, by persons styling themselves delegates from 
nineteen churches of the Baptist society, assembled at Le Koy, 
Genesee county, New-York ; the object of whom, is to excommu- 
nicate all their masonic members, who do not publicly abnegate the 
principles which govern the masonic institution! The unrighteous 
persecution, to which the fraternity were subjected the last year, 
is a matter of little surprise, when we reflect that, men of infidel 
principles cannot bear the morality, the justice and equity of masons. 
And, since the base impositions and impious perjuries resorted to, 
have proved abortive, (Providence having swept away the refuge 
of lies,) we are the less astonished that their master, whom they 
constantly serve, has changed himself into an “ angel of light !”— 
This was to have been expected. A corrupted fountain cannot 
send forth pure streams. If they have persecuted me, saith Christ, 
they will persecute you, and the time will come when they will 
think that they do God service, when they put you out of the syna- 
gogue ; but be not afraid of those things, for they know not me nor 
the Father ;—they love the uppermost seats in the synagogue, but 
they shall receive the greater damnation. A false zeal in religion, 
like the “ tgnis fatuus,” leads thousands through the bogs of sin into 
the pit of destruction: they cry, “the temple of the Lord are we,” 
while their lives show that their hearts are full of iniquity. Judas 
carried the bag ; Saul was among the prophets ; nnanias and Sa- 
phira were supposed to be zealous members of the christian church, 
&c.; so are the delegates who assembled at Le Roy ; and we are 
far from wishing them alike punishment, though alike guilty: neith- 
er will we retort by a reciprocation (however just it might be) of 
the unchristian language of the committee, who sign themselves 
*‘ yours in the bonds of the gospel.””» Were we disposed to do so, 
we should say—* we verily believe that God will not suffer such 
base unfeeling wretches to go unpunished in the world!’* These 
people have a tender conscience, and so had Herod when he behead- 
ed John the Baptist. 

Forced zeal and show of piety, in a graceless man, are indicative 


* This remark is applied to the whole masonic fraternity, by the com- 
mittee of the delegates,in a circular addressed ‘* T’o the Baptist Churches 
of Christ throughout the Union !’’ The circular is signed by Stephen 
Bates, Danie! Commins, George Commins, Stephen Bates, Jr. and Daniel 
Trowbridge. 
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of a bitter, contentious and boisterous spirit. Like a true son of 
Zeruiah, he goes about engendering strife, doling about questions as 
a tale-bearer, having a zeal without knowledge, and is never able 
to come to a right understanding of the truth : it is too high for him, 
he cannot attain to it. If he make any apparent enquiry after it, it 
is with the presumption of Pilot, who asked, what is truth ? and re- 
tired. Irreligious members of the church are unbounded in their 
zeal. Baul’s priests exceeded Elijah in cutting and lancing them- 
selves, and when Elijah spared himself, they were violent even unto 
madness, to support the reputation of their idol. But no violent 
thing is perpetual in nature; neither is any motion kindly that ex- 
ceeds moderation. Had these wise delegates been at heart, what 
they ostensibly seemed to be, they would not have run so precipi- 
tately against the pricks ; they would have made their moderation 
known unto all men ; for ‘‘ by this (said Christ) shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples.” But we will not quarrel with them on 
this point. I have fought with the beasts at Ephesus, saith St. Paul; 
and we have had experience enough to teach us, that illiterate men, 
under the predominancy of choler, are rash and heady. Like Jehu, 
they may applaud themselves in their furious march to destroy the 
idols of Ahab, but the secret desire of a crown was the main spring 
of his actions ; and his zeal against Baal made him forget his duty 
against ‘* Jeroboam’s Calves.” We cannot hope for better things 
of these people : they are self-righteous in all things ; they are cal- 
ling aloud to their more enlightened, and virtuous, and exemplary 
neighbors, come not near me, for I am more holy than thou ! 

Thus much we have thought fit to say after their own /tberal 
style of ‘doing up’ such matters. We are not much used to the 
weapons, but shall probably be very well understood by the gentle- 
men delegates. We have one word tosay on the following resolu- 
tion, though that one word is unnecessary : 

‘© Resolved, 'That we withdraw our fellowship from every brother 
or sister, who will commune with any mason who has not wholly re- 
nounced masonry.” 

So, if the husband be given more to the flesh than the spirit, and 
the wife to the spirit than the flesh, (which is more than probable, ) 
then the wife is to be excommunicated, however godly she may be; 
because, forsooth, the husband will not forego the flesh for the spirit, 
though he never felt the influence of its out-pourings ! This is a 
fair interpretation, and it indicates a very strong desire on the part 
of the delegates, to increase the number of their male disciples. 
These men call themselves Baptists—members of the Baptist 
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th church! It may be so, but the church is in no manner responsible for te 
i i their conduct. The libera) and enlightened part of that very re- - 
'F \ spectable and numerous order of Christians, will join us in condemn- 0 

il ing such proceedings, as unworthy of men professing to be the fol- 
lowers of Christ. | ‘ te 
Hi p 
i 
H.: THE DRUIDS." y 
i The Druids were peculiar to Gaul and Britain. ‘Their antiqui- : 
y ty and peculiar stations, render it probable in the minds of some, t] 
iL that part of their rites and ceremonies have been retained in form- p 
Bil ing the ceremonies of the masonic society. ‘The members of this a 
He association were elected out of the best families, and were held, f) 
He both from the honors of their birth and office, in the greatest vener- Py 
| ike ation. ‘Their study was astrology, geometry, natural history, poli- 7 
Heil tics and geography. ‘They were present at all divine service ; the $ 
i? overseers of public and private sacrifices, and the interpreters of re- oa 
“ie! ligious rites and ceremonies. ‘They were the preceptors of youth, f 
and taught them many rules, which they caused them to commit to c 

j memory, it being unlawful to commit their doctrines and particular 
! precepts to writing ; in which manner they instructed them in the r 


mysteries of their religion, sciences and politics. At the conclusion n 
of each year, they held a general festival and assembly, in which 
they paid their adoration, and offered gifts to the God of nature, 
bringing with them mistletoe and branches of oak ; in mystic ver- 
ses, supplicating for approaching spring andthe ensuing year. At 
their sacrifices and in their religious offices, they wore white appar- 
el. They held a session once a year, in a certain consecrated place, 
in which all causes were tried and determined. They worshipped 
one supreme God, immense and infinite ; but would not confine 
their worship to temples built with human hands ; professing the 
universe was the Temple of the Deity, esteeming any other incon- 
sistent with his attributes. Their whole law and religious opinions of 
t were taught in verse. Some Druids spent twenty years in learning 


~— = -— 





* For this paper we are indebted to a work published by Wilkins Tan- 
nehill, Esq. of Nashville, Ten. in 1824.. We have something to say up- I 
on the subject ourselves, but prefer another opportunity. We have not 


He 


- 


3 i; ! much faith in druidical speculation ; and we believe, they who strive to 
Te assimilate the ceremonies and principles of Masonry to the practices 
qh and theology of the Druids, are influenced by erroneous impressions. The 
i paper is interesting and useful withal. It is open to remark ; and we 
ie should be gratified to publish the opinion of some of our most skiifvl ma- ' 

¥ sonic friends on the subject.—Ed. 
i) 
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to repeat those scientific distiches, which they were forbidden under 
severe penalt:es to commit to writing ; by which means they were 
only nown to the initiated. 

Ju!:us Ceasar, who had ampke opportunities of becoming acquain- 
ted wth their ceremonies and practices, says, ‘if either private 
person or body pol:t:c obey not their decrees, they debar them from 
religious ceremonies, which is esteemed a grievous punishment.— 
Whoever are under this interdict, are esteemed wicked and impious 
persons, and are avoided by al!, and they are rendered incapable of 
hoid ng any publc office. Of the Druids there is a chief, who: has 
the greatest authority amongst them ; at his death the most excellent 
person in the association is elected his successor. Their learning 
and profession is thought to have been first devised in Britain, and 
from thence translated into Gau!. They are free from tributes and 
service in war, and are also exempted from all state impositions.— 
They are principally anxious to inculcate on their disciples, that the 
soul of man is immortal, and after death, passeth from one man to 
another. They presume by this doctrine that men will contemn the 
fear of death, and be steadfast in the exercise of virtue. Moreover, 
concern'ng the stars and their motions, the greatness of the heavens 
and the earth, the nature of things, the power and might of the eter- 
nal divin:ty, they give many precepts to their pupils. In the man- 
ner above described, the Druids communicated their particular te- 
nets, and concealed under the veil of mystery, every branch of use- 
ful knowledge; which tended to secure to their orderuniversal admi- 
rat:on and respect, while the instructions propagated by them were 
received with reverence. 





TRIBUTE OF RESPECT, 


TO THE MEMORY OF DE WITT CLINTON, ESQ. 


Mason’s Hall, Middlebury Vt. March 11, 1828. 
At a regular communication of Moun: Calvary Encampment, the fol- 
fowing preamble and resolutions were undnimously adopted. 
PREAMBLE. 

Memento Mori is deeply engraven on every sublunary object. Death 
has an established empire over all the works of nature. Mutation is an 
essential characteristic of all natural beings. Daily observation, as well 
as divine inspiration, proclaims the unerring truth that, all inanimate 
and animate objects, like the passing current, are designed only for a 
Kimited duration. Man, the noblest work of God, in accordance with 
those laws which pervade all terrestrial things, continues in his earthly 
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tenement but for a season. ‘‘ The body then reiurns to the dust from 
whence it came and_the soul to God who gave it.’’ 

Notwithstanding the instances of mortality we so frequently wit- 
ness, yet through some accountable infatuation, have we not practically 
forgotten that we are born to die ? Have we not gone from one disguise 
to another—added hope to hope ; and laid out secular schemes for the 
employment of many years? Amid this our careless and inattentive ca- 
reer, God has appeared in judgment amongst us. The Grand Master of 
our General Encampment has suddenly been removed by death ! 

De Witt Clinton, whose political fame will remain while Canals and 
Rocks exist, is now numbered with the illustrious dead. Whatever the 
private life of Clinton may have been, his public acts placed him in the 
rank with the first of public benefactors. His loss is deeply and sensi- 
bly felt by an immense community. His opposers acknowledged him 
great.—His friends knew him to be such. Yet great as he was, he could 
not resist the commanding influence of truth, nor gainsay divine reve- 
lation. He yielded to its impulse and bowed humbly at the Cross of 
Christ ; and his name will ever remain enrolled among those weary 
worn pilgrims, who have espoused the cause of the Christian Religion. 
‘“‘IN HOC SIGNO VINCES’’ was his motto. Guided by these principles, 
he was early found a patron of Freemasonry, of learning, of Bible so- 
cieties, of Sabbath schools, and of other moral and religious institu- 
tions. By his death, we are forcibly reminded that, inthe midst of life we 
are in death, and that whatever elevation of character we may have 
attained ; yet shortly must we all submit as victims of its destroying 
power, and endure the humbling level of the tomb. On an occasion of 
so much magnitude as the present, it is laudable to mingle our sympa- 
thies with those more immediately bereft. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Encampment consider the late dispensation of 
Divine Providence, in the removal of their late General Grand Master, 
De Witt Clinton, by death, as an event afflicting to the public ; and es- 
pecially so tothe Masonic Luastitution. 

Resolved, That the Jewels and Furniture of Mount Calvary Encamp- 
ment be clad in mourning, and that the members thereof wear the ap- 
propriate badge of mourning, during their convocations, until the session 


ef the next Grand Encampment. J. A. Allen, Rec. protem. 








ExpuLsion.—We are requested by Mr. J. Hubbard, Secretary of 
Manchester, (Conn) Lodge, No 73, to give notice that Erastus Vorra, 
a member of said Lodge, has been expelled from the same, for unmason- 
ic conduct. 


ExLections.—Solar Lodge, Bath. Daniel C. Magoun, M.; Joseph 
Blish, S.W.; Joseph G. Torrey, J. W.; H. G. Allen; Treasurer. Wm. 
Torrey, Sec’y. Constellation, Dedham: Jeremiah Myers, M.; Josiah S. 
Upham S. W ; George W. Low, J. W;Martin Marsh, T; Elisha Thayer,S; 
Eliab Gilmor, 8. D.; Harvey Partridge, J.D.; Ralph Smith, Tyler. 





